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KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Tne annexed page represents the Front 
Elevation of King’s College, and the 
entrance to the same from the Strand : 
both of singular beauty. The building 
is intended to preserve a general uni- 
formity with Somerset House, and to 
occupy the site left by the non-comple- 
tion of the eastern wing. The whole 
is from the designs of Mr. Smirke. 

The distribution of the interior is 
thus: 

A spacious chapel occupies the cen- 
tre on the first floor, calculated to pro- 
vide sittings for upwards of 800 students 
its length being seventy-two feet, and 
breadth fifty-two. 

Under it is a public hall of similar 
dimensions for examinations and other 
public occasions. 

The lecture-rooms are of different 
forms and sizes, so as to afford accommo- 
dation in the best manner that can be 
foreseen for the purposes to which they 
will be applied, and for the different 
classes which may occupy them. The 
number of pupils of the higher depart- 
ment which these lecture-rooms are 
calculated to contain, is about 2,000. 

The rooms intended for the lower 
department occupy the northern portion 
of the building on a lower story, and 
they are of sufficient extent to receive, 
conveniently, at least 400 pupils. 

Rooms for refreshments, under pro- 
per regulations, are attached to each 
department. 

An extensive suite of rooms, on the 
first floor, will be appropriated to the 
library of the College, and to the mu- 
seums, collections of natural history and 
science, connected with the various de- 
partments which will form the course 
of studies. 

In the part of the new structure next 
the River, will be provided the residence 
for the principal of the College, and 
several apartments for the professors ; 
there will also be a suite of apurtments 
for professors, extending along the 
whole western front of the building, on 
the second story. 

The western front of the College is 
exhibited in the annexed elevation ; it 
is 304 feet in length, and is designed in 

“the sume style of architecture as the 
other buildings of Somerset House. 

The area before it is of a quadrangu- 
lar form, on the west side of which is 
part of the public offices, to which all 
access will be closed from this area, and 
on the north side is the approach to the 
College from the Strand. 

The arrangements for the building 
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were finally completed, and the specifi- 
cation for its construction drawn up, in 
July 1829, when measures were imme- 
diately taken for procuring tenders from 
respectable builders for the execution 
of the works, and a tender was accept- 
ed by the provisional committee on the 
25th of August, for erecting the carcass, 
or shell, of the entire building, for the 
sum of 63,947/. The works were com. 
menced on the 10th of September, 1829, 
The Council entered into contracts lor 
the completion of the interior finishings, 
progressively, as it may be found con- 
venient. - I'he Council completed in the 
first instance, those portions of the 
structure, which will be indispensably 
necessary for. commencing the business 
of the College. 


EVENING. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Hour of Evening, holy hour, 

Thine is the gentle soothing pow’r. 
That sheds o'er lonely hearts a calm 
And pours to misery’s breast a balm 
When the red sun sinks down to rest, 
And golden glory decks the west, 

Thy bland and biessed influence mild, 
Briugs healing to misfortune’s child. 
Even sorrow’s self will yield its sway, 
At the ruddy tints of closing day. 


Hour of love, of poesy, 

Earth's rude ungentle passions flee 

At thy approach.—Thy rosy beams 

Lulls us in mem’ry’s déarest dreams ; 

And thoughts come back of other days, 

While on the golden sky we gaze: 

The perished bopes of other times, 

Of brighter hours, of brighter climes, 

The bappy bome our childhood knew 

The scenes youth’s fairy pencil drew, 
Co.Bourne, 


POPULAR SUPERSTITION. 
(To the Editor.) 


I Bea leave to add an account of one 
more superstition, perhaps not gene- 
rally known, to those enumerated by 


‘your industrious correspondent, MW. 


Opposite the southern wall of Green- 
wich Park, there are to be seen some 
long mounds of earth, or tumuli, per- 
haps a dozen in number. Tradition 
has handed down that those are the 
graves of Druids, who fled to the neigh- 
bouring woods to escape the massacre 
of their order, in the Isle of Thanet, 
by their merciless conquerors, - the 
Romans. 


An InHABITANT OF BLacKHEATH. 
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ON PLAGIARISM. 
(For the Mirror.) 


«There seems a sort of sacrilege in adopting 

as our own the thoughts and conceptions of 
others: it is taking jewels from those caskets in 
which they have been deposited by their owners, 
and wearing them ourselves.»—ANON. 
How rarely do we meet with true ori- 
ginality. ‘The best of our writers have 
not scrupled to draw largely from the 
resources of each other, as well as to 
pilfer by wholesale from the writings of 
the ancients. Ifwe even look into those 
who stand first on the list of fame, how 
often is the adopted idea or the trans- 
fered image to be traced under all the 
disguises that mutilation or improve- 
ment have been able to cast around 
them. In some cases the original sen- 
timent is concealed under the form of a 
different expression; and, occasionally, 
where the mode of expression is in it- 
self elegant or well turned, we find a 
totally different idea drest up in these 
borrowed plumes. 

Amongst many works, not in great 
demand for public perusal, and which 
are inexhaustible mines for petty lar- 
ceny of this sort, may be instanced the 
writings of De Foe, and ‘“ Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy ;” this latter 
production, not only Dr. Johnson, but 
Sterne and Lord Byron made their con- 
stant study, and indeed their works give 
ample evidence that they did not glance 
over it negligently. To fix the censure 
of imitation on them is not, however, to 
bestow the praise of originality on Bur- 
ton; for, by his own confession his book 
is nothing more than a cento, and a col- 
lection, though an ingenious one, of 
most excellent and valuable quotations. 
In the same manner many of those beau- 
tiful images in Collins are to be traced 
to Pope ; and again, very many of Pope’s 
to ages of high antiquity. 

Dryden, as well as Pope, and our 
other voluminous writers, have contrived 
to swell their pages principally by imi- 
tations from the classics ; and, indeed, 
these two have been content to receive 
applause literally at second hand, by 
modernizing the poems of Donne and 
of Chaucer. Shakspeare, great as he 
is, is supposed to have done the same ; 
some of his finest passages are to be 
matched by parallels from the Greek 
tragedians ; and though it has been as- 
serted he had no pretensions as a scho- 
lar, yet he must have made use of trans- 
lations, for the passages alluded to ap- 
proach euch other in a most singular 
manner. 

In the following specimens of pla- 
giarism, I shall a. more than 

s 
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one instance of Lord Byron’s plagiarism, 
not merely because he is so popular a 
writer, but because he is looked upon as 
one of the most original geniuses of the 
present century. The manner of work- 
ing up those beautiful stanzas in Don 
Juan (commencing with the lines here 
quoted) seems to have been borrowed 
from a passage in Joanna Buillie :— 


“Tis sweet to hear, 

At midnight, on the blue and mooulit deep, 
The song and oar of Adrian's gondolier 
By distance mediowed v’er the waters sweep ; 
Tis sweet to hear the niyht-winds as they creep 
From leaf to leaf— 
* * * * * * * 
But sweeter still than this, than these, than 

all,” on Juan. 
“Tis sweet and sad the latest notes to hear 
Of distant music dying on the ear ; 
*Tis sweet to hear expiring summer's sigh 
Thro’ forests ting’d with russet, wail and die : 
* * * % * * * 


But far more sweet than this,” &c. 
Joanna Baillie. 
For that splendid simile of the dying 
eagle in the English Bards, Lord By- 
ron is clearly indebted to Waller :— 
« So the stretched eagle quivering on the plain, 
No more thro’ rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing’d the shaft that quivered in his heart.” 
English Bards. 


« The eagle's fate and mine are une, 
Which ou the shaft that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 
Waller’s Poems. 

If the following little bit of metaphy- 
sics was not suggested by Satan’s speech 
in Paradise Lost, it at any rate looks 
very like it:— 
« The mind, which is immortal, makes itself 
Requital for its good or evid thought; 
Is its own origin of ill, and end, 
And its own place and time.” Manfred. 
“ A mind, not to be changed by place or time 
The mind is its own place, and in itself, 
Cax make a heaven of Hell, a Hell of —_ 


So much for Byron. Let us now look 
at one or two of those choice morsels of 
literature, that have survived their au- 
thors. Gray’s Elegy is a production 
that will be admired as long as the lan- 
guage exists; but it is nevertheless full 
of imitations as well as common-places. 
The two following images are from 
Thomson :— 


« Now fades the glimm’ring landscape o’er the 
sight.” Gray. 


« But chief when evening shades decay, 
And the faint landscape swims ae? 
‘homson. 


«Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

Aud waste its sweetness on the desert air” 
Gray. 

“A myrtle rises, far from human eye, 

Aud breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild ; 

So flourished blooming and unseen by all 

The sweet Lavinia.” ‘homson. 


Kirke White seems to have made 
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Gray his model, as much as Gray 
studied and imitated Thomson. From 
the Elegy itself he has taken more than 
one idea :— 
« All-dissolu’d 

Beneath the ancient elm’s fantastic shade 
I lie, exhausted with the noontide heat ; 
While, rippling o'er its deep-worn pebble bed 
The rapid rivadet rushes at wy feet.” 

Poetical Fragments. 


And again in one of his juvenile 
poems :— 
“ Here did he love tu sit, with upturn’d eye, 
And listen to the stream that murmur'd by.” 
Clifton Grove, 

« Down at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listiess length at nooutide ould he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by.” 
Gray's Elegy. 

In his “ Ode to Contemplation,” we 
find another passage from the same 
Elegy :— 

“Then, as o’er the fields I pass, 
Brushing with hasty steps the grass, 
I will meet thee on the hi/Z. 
Where with printiess footsteps still 
The morning, in her buskin gray, 
Springs upon her eastern way.” 
Kirke White. 
« Oft have we seen him at the break of dawn 
Brushing wiih hasty steps the dew away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn.” 
Gray. 

Dryden had his eye on “ Hamlet,’’ 
when he wrote this couplet in his 
Awrenz-Zebe :— 

« Death in itself is nothing ;—but we fear 

To be we know not what, to go we know not 
where.” Dryden. 
« The dread uf something after death, 

That wndiscovered country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returns—puzzles the will. 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

Shakspeare. 

Or perhaps he called to mind Clau- 
dio’s speech :— 

“Ah! but to die!—and go we know not where,” 
&e. Measure for Measure. 

I shall conclude with one quotation 
from Moore. It is singular that the 
most melodious of our poets should have 
thought it worth while to borrow from 
the roughest of them all :— 

“Oh, tell me where the maid is found 
Whose heart can love without deceit ; 


And I will search the whole world round 
To sigh one moment at her feet.” Moore. 


« No where 
Lives a woman true and fair ; 
When thon find’st one, /et me know, 
Such a pi/grimage were sweet,” &c. Donne. 


These are but a few of the numerous 
instances that might be adduced of lite- 
rary theft. No doubt closer and more 
parallel cases may be produced; but 
such flagrant transfers are merely from 
the writings of men of talent to the 
effusions. of poetasters. The object in 
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view is to show, that not merely men 
who live by their wits, but men of the 
first order of genius, have been content, 
like all other classes of men, to lean on 
one another for mutual support.—F. 


Spirit of Discovery. 


NEW VOLCANIC ISLAND. 
WE quote the documents promised in 
our last: (See page 244.) 

On the 22nd July it was again reported 
on by Commander Smith, of the Philo- 
mel, another of his Majesty’s ships, who 
says, “ the N. W. part'is the highest, 
being about 80 feet above the level of 
the sea, and becoming lower towards 
the southern extremity; the S. E. side 
is broken down even with the water, 
which keeps rushing into the crater with 
great noise; whence rises in turn an 
immense volume of white vapour, curl- 
ing and spreading to an extraordinary 
height, intermixed, in rapid succession, 
with magnificent eruptions of cinders 
and lava thrown to the height of from 
four and: five hundred to a thousand 
feet, forking and branching out as they 
ascend, and then pouring down with a 
noise like thunder, making the water a 
sheet of foam for a considerable distance 
around it. During the night the erup- 
tions were not remarkable for a very 
great quantity of fire, though a constant 
shooting of small columns was visible, 
with occasional flashes of: sheet light. 
ning; when near to it to leeward, the 
sulphur was near suffocating the crew 
of the boats. 

“The Volcano appears to be com- 
posed almost entirely of cinders with a 
a of lava, of an oblong shape, 
about three-quarters ofa mile in circum- 
ference, and from the soundings has as 
yet a very small base.”? 

Captain Senhouse of the St. Vincent, 
Sir Henry Hotham’s flag-ship, is our 
last informant, who, having been de- 
tached in the Hind cutter to ascertain 
the exact position of the island, effected 
a landing on it on the 3rd of August; 
hoisted the British ensign, and called it 
Graham Island. His description of the 
eruptions differs little from those already 
quoted :—his account of landing, with 
estimate of height and other dimensions, 
we subjoin nearly in his own words :— 

“ Seizing a favourable moment, we 
gave way with our oars. Our distance 
was rather greater than we could have 
wished, but we proceeded as quickly as 
the sea would allow. As we — 
some occasional jets were thrown up, 
but of little consequence; and a current 
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was discovered running to the westward, 
and setting us further to the right than 
we desired. Within twenty yards of the 
shore, the water appeared shoul, and 
the sea broke; but as there was no ap- 
pearance of surf on the beach, we kept 
steadily on till the boat struck the ground. 
The Union Jack was then planted, such 
observations were made as the pressure 
of circumstances, and the imminent dan- 
ger of a fresh eruption every moment, 
would admit of; a bucket-full of the 
materials of which the island seemed 
chiefly —— was collected; and we 
re-embarked. 

“ The form of the crater is nearly a 
perfect circle, and complete along its 
whole circumference, excepting about 
two hundred and fifty yards on the S.E. 
side, which are broken and low, not ap- 
_ above three feet high. The 

eight of the highest part, I supposed 
by the eye to be about one hundred and 
sixty feet; a rough computation after- 
wards made it one hundred and eighty. 
The outer diameter is, I think, almost 
six hundred and forty yards, and the 
inner about four hundred. The whole 
circuit of the island I conceive to be 
from a mile and a quarter to a mile and 
one-third. 

“ The fragments brought away are 
compact and heavy, and the whole sur- 
face of the island is dense, and perfectly 
hard under the feet. Novariety of stones 
were procured, nor any lava; neither 
did I see any jets or streams of lava 
while on the island. All the fragments 
were very hot when collected; and I 
thought the temperature of the sea close 
to the shore somewhat higher than far- 
ther out, although of this I was not very 
certain. The latitude of the island is 
37 deg. 11 min. N. Longitude 12 deg. 
44 min. East of Greenwich.’’— Journal 
Geographical Society. 

It is remarkable that as far back as 
the 28th of June, Admiral Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, on his return home, and pass- 
ing nearly over the present position of 
this volcano, experienced several severe 
shocks, which were attributed to earth- 
quake. And two other facts are still 
more worthy of notice. A tradition 
exists at Malta, that a volcano existed in 
tlie same spot about the commencement 
of the last century ; and one of the offi- 
cers of the St. Vincent has an old chart 
of the Mediterranean, published by G. 
Faden, which lays down a shoal with 
only four fathoms on it, and called Lar- 
mour’s Breakers, within a mile of the 
same latitude and longitude. 

Malta, August 4.—Our reports re- 
specting the volcano, since the foregoing, 


are very unsatisfactory. There can be 
little doubt, however, that the island 
continues to increase in size. A boat, 
with five or six officers, returned yester- 
day afternoon, and: they assert that the 
island is at least three miles in circum- 
ference, and from 200 to 300 feet high. 
They landed upon it, and, for ostenta- 
tion’s sake, I suppose, hoisted the Union 
flag. The other stories, as to the in- 
creasing dimensions of the place, are 
too vague to speak on. 

We learn from the coast of Sicily, 
that the town of Sciacca has been en- 
tirely abandoned by its inhabitants, the 
reported shocks, and trembling of the 
earth, leading to a belief that it will 
sink into the sea.—Jameson’s Journal. 

Mr. Osborne, surgeon of his Majesty’s 
ship Ganges, gives the following addi- 
tional particulars :— 

“The island (says Mr. Osborne) is 
about a mile in circumference, nearly 
round, or perhaps an imperfect spheroid, 
indented at the ends, where the great 
crater was at different periods connect- 
ed with the sea. It is about 150 or 160 
feet high. The substance of which the 
island is composed is chietly ashes, the 

ulverized remains of coal deprived of 
its bitumen, iron scoria, and a kind of 
ferruginous clay or oxided earth. The 
scoria occurs in irregular masses; some 
compact, dense, and sonorous, others 
light, friable, and amorphous, with me- 
tallic lustre, slightly magnetic, barely 
moving the load-stone. 1 only procured 
one native stone, a piece of limestone, 
about two pounds weight, thrown up 
with the incumbent earth, having no 
marks of combustion. There was no 
trace whatever of lava, no terra puzzo- 
lana, no pumice-stone, no shells or other 
marine remains, usually found at tna 
and Vesuvius. Around the island, where 
Neptune makes his advances, the sides 
fall down in abrupt precipices : and we 
could discern every stratum ejected by 
each separate eruption ; the water eva- 
porating, left an incrustation of salt, 
which now appears a white, firm layer, 
plainly marking the regular progress 
and formation of the island. The sur- 
face of the island is likewise covered with 
a similar incrustation, in some places 
so thick as to be visibly white some 
distance atsea, From the nature of this 
island, there being no bond of coherence 
in its heterogeneous particles, and from 
the precipitous falling down of its sides 
by the action of the sea, I am inclined 
to think that there is not the stability 
of permanence in its composition. The 
insatiable ocean will encroach upon its 
base; the winds of heaven will scatter 
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the dusty surface to the four cardinal 
points of the compass; the rain will 
dissolve the saline bond of union, and 
the crumbling ruin will gradually sink 
and extend its base, to a bank barely 
above the level of the sea. Its loss will 
not be deplored ; for the screaming sea 
bird, instinctively wheels and directs his 
flight to a distant part of the ocean, to 
avoid the dark and desolate spot; and 
even the inhabitants of the deep seem 
to avoid the unhallowed shore.”’ 





Pine Arts. 


THE PAINTED WINDOW IN ST. MAR- 
GARET’S CHURCH, WESTMINSTER. 


(To the Editor.) 


As public attention has recently been 
directed to Westminster Abbey and its 
immediate vicinity, I trust that the fol- 
lowing article will be acceptable. 

This very magnificent window was de- 
signed for Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 
It was made by order of the magistrates 
of Dort, in Holland, and intended by 
them as a present to Henry VII., 
but that king dying before its comple- 
tion, it was placed in Waltham Abbey, 
where it remained till the dissolution of 
that monastery, when it was removed to 
New Hall, in Essex. At a subsequent 
period, Oliver Cromwell bestowed this 
mansion on General Monk, who pre- 
served the window during the civil wars. 
Some years ago, Juhn Olmius, Esq. be- 
ing possessed of New Hall, sold the 
window to Mr. Conyers, of Copt Hall, 
who resold it to the inhabitants of St. 
Margaret’s parish, in 1758, for the sum 
of four hundred guineas. Thus has it 
arrived near to the place for which it 
was originally intended—though it is 
never likely to reach it. 

The subject is that of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion ; but there are several sub- 
ordinate figures introduced; those at 
the bottom of the two side panels re- 
present Henry VII. with his queen, and 
were done from the original pictures 
sent to Dort for that purpose. Over the 
king, is the figure of St. George, and 
above that a white rose and a red one. 
Above the figure of the queen stands 
that of St. Catherine of Alexandria; 
and in another panel appears a pome- 
granate, Vert, in a field of Or, the arms 
of the kingdom of Grenada. 

The brilliancy of the colours in this 
superb window cannot be equalled, as it 
is unquestionably the finest performance 
of the kind in Great Britain. 
G.W.N. 
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Anecdote Gallery. 


BURLEIGH—THE COUNTESS OF EXETER. 
(To the Editor.) 


1n your description of Burleigh House, 
which appeared in Number 397 of 
The Mirror, is an interesting and ro- 
mantic circumstance adverted to, con- 
cerning the family to whom that noble 
pile belongs, which may prove inte- 
resting to many of your readers to be 
made more fully acquainted with. I 
have transcribed it from ‘* Mawman’s 
Excursion to the Highlands,’ a for- 
gotten book, which I had by chance at 
hand, and where the circumstances al- 
luded to are more fully detailed than in 
any other account that J have elsewhere 
met with. N. 


“There are some circumstances in 
the life of the late noble possessor of 
Burleigh which deserve commemora- 
tion. In his youth, while Mr. Cecil 
(his uncle being then Earl of Exeter), 
he married a lady of very large fortune. 
In a few years, having suffered two of 
the deepest wounds which the severity 
of fortune can inflict—the loss of his 
property by gaming, and his wife by 
divorce—he determined to abandon the 
fashionable world, and retired, under the 
name of Jones, to a village in Shrop- 
shire. There he at first occupied a 
lodging ; but soon built a small cottage, 
and continued for some years in such 
profound obscurity, that hardly a trace 
of him could be discovered by his 
friends; while the inhabitants of the 
village formed the wildest conjectures 
concerning the solitary stranger. His 
agreeable manners, however, soon ren- 
dered him an acceptable neighbour. 
One evening, at the table of the rector 
of the parish, he displayed so much 
knowledge of the world, and such a de- 
gree of classical information, that his 
host told him his education and manners 
were too conspicuously superior to those 
of the character he assumed (viz. that 
of a servant, who had gained a small in- 
dependence in the family of a nobleman) 
not to excite considerable doubts, both 
of the name which he bore, and the 
account which he gave of himself. This 
remark induced Mr. Cecil, after the 
strictest injunction of secresy, to dis- 
close his real history. 

« Amongst the farmers whom he oc- 
casionally visited, was one of the name 
of Hoggins. This person had a daugh- 
ter, about eighteen years of age, so 
beautiful and amiable, that Mr. Cecil 
made her an offer of his hand. She re- 
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ferred him to her father, who, on account 
of the mystery involving his character, 
objected to the match. To this he re- 
pled, that the offer was much more 
advantageous than either the father or 
the daughter could reasonably expect. 
The farmer then consulted the clergy- 
man, who told him he was not at liberty 
to give him the desired information ; 
but he probably expressed himself upon 
the occasion, so as to convince the in- 
quirer that he ought not to withhold his 
consent; for the marriage was soon after 
solemnized (in the year 1791), and Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones retired to their cottage. 

“ Lord Exeter being at the point of 
death, the steward was dispatched in 
search of the heir, whom he found at 
Bolas, with a wife and two children. 

“Mr. Cecil, having contrived still to 
remain unknown, proposed to his lady a 
journey to Stamford in the stage-coach. 

efore their arrival the uncle was no 
more. To Burleigh they were convey- 
ed in a chaise; and as they proceeded 
through the park, Mr. Cecil (now Earl 
of Exeter) repeatedly asked his fair 
companion, how she liked the grounds 
and the situation of the mansion. He 
then proposed that they should ‘see the 
house ;’ and while the cottager was 
gazing with astonishment at the novel 
scene of so much magnificence, told her 
that these objects of her admiration, 
together with many which he would 
afterwards show her, were her own, and 
that she was the Countess of Exeter. 
The sudden communication of this un- 
expected grandeur was too powerful for 
her to sustain, and she was carried mo- 
tionless into her apartment. 

“The remark, however, that great 
and sudden elevations seldom contribute 
much to happiness, was here fully ex- 
emplified. Admired for her beauty and 
early attainment of elegant manners, 
beloved for her humility and amiable 
conduct, amidst those scenes of splen- 
dour Lady Exeter appeared unhappy. 
Her perpetual solicitude to acquire those 
accomplishments whieh she thought re- 
quisite for her new station, probably 
preyed upon her spirits and accelerated 

er death. She died in the bloom of 
life, at the age of 24, in January, 1797, 
leaving two sons and a daughter—the 

resent Marquess, Lord Thomas, and 
ady Sophia Cecil.”’ 


A MODERN TIMON. 
THERE is at present an extraordinary 
character existing in the French capital, 
who divides the public attention with 
Louis Philippe, the Poles and the he- 


roes of July. He is named Chodruc- 
Duclos, and his description and history 
are as follow :—He is a modern Timon. 
His dress consists of a few miserable 
rags ; and his beard, which has not been 
trimmed for many years, reaches to his 
middle. Every evening he walks round 
the galleries of the Palais Royal, offer- 
ing, in the meanness of his attire, a 
strange contrast to the magnificence and 
oe of that celebrated place. Yet 
this specimen of wretchedness was, in 
former times, a leader of fashion — a 
man celebrated for his multifarious 
accomplishments, remarkable for his 
beauty, and no less renowned as a first- 
rate exquisite! The history of Cho- 
druc-Duclos offers, even in this age of 
wonders and strange events, one of the 
most striking examples of the caprices 
of fortune. He is a man of family, and 
was the heir to a handsome fortune. In 
his early life he was recherché to a pro- 
verb in his exquisitism. He was a good 
musician and dancer, and an adept in 
the use of arms. He made himself fa- 
mous at Bourdeaux by an adventure at 
the theatre. A lady having been in- 
sulted in his presence, he lifted the 
offender in his arms, and threw him 
from the first tier of boxes into the pit. 
He fought many duels, and killed one of 
his antagonists. He was the intimate 
friend of the ex-minister Peyronnet, to 
whom, on more than one occasion, he 
gp of essential service. In early 
ife they were inseparable companions, 
and made sundry vows of eternul friend- 
ship. During the supremacy of Bona- 
parte, Duclos proved himself one of the 
most strenuous partisans of the exiled 
family. In the advancement of their 
cause he exposed himself to the greatest 

eril, besides expending upon it every 
ranc of his large fortune. On the re- 
turn of Louis XVIII. to the throne of 
France, he, with many others, presented 
himself to receive the reward of his 
services and fidelity to the royal cause. 
His claims, however, were disregarded, 
or the offers made were such as he con- 
sidered totally inadequate to his merit. 
Disappointed and indignant, he with- 
drew from court. The accession of 
Peyronnet to power revived his hopes. 
He waited on his former friend, but his 
mission was one of those with which 
men in power are very willing to dis- 
pense. Peyronnet received the bosom 
friend of his youth in a most statesman- 
like manner, and, on receiving a hint 
from his visiter that his wants were 
most pressing, magnanimously presented 
him with 200 francs (8/.) From that 
moment his life has been an enigma. 
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No one can tell who provides for his 
subsistence, since, so far from ever 
asking alms, he is never known to speak 
a word. His sole occupation appears 
to be to perambulate the splendid gulle- 
ries of the Palais Royal. He has twice 
been taken before the tribunals, on a 
charge of outraging public decency by 
his insufficient attire; but he was not 
subjected to any punishment, and he 
still continues to parade his rags and 
misfortunes. He expends two francs 
per day; and his landlady, the owner of 
a miserable tenth-rate inn, declared, on 
his trial, that he is so punctual that he 
will not allow a day to pass without pay- 
ing the said sum. Trifling as the pit- 
tance is, it afforded matter for specula- 
tion how Duclos could procure it since 
it is notorious that every sous of his 
property had been spent. It is sur- 
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respondent will furnish you with parti. 
culars relative to it. W.A.R. 





RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS, dC. OF THE NA- 
TIVES ON THE GOLD COAST OF AFRICA. 
(By Major Ricketts.) 

In every town of consequence, pynins 
(a kind of magistrate) are chosen by the 
inhabitants—generally from among the 
elder males—for the purpose of hearing 
and determining upon all complaints. 
The pynins are also the council of the 
caboceer, or chief of the place; with 
whom they sit in court or council on any 
important question of public interest. 
They .wear, when employed in their 
official duty, a peculiarly constructed 
hat of straw, round the crown of which 
is tied a vine, emblematic of wisdom. 
Some of the natives possess great elo- 





mised by some that a small pension is 
allowed him by the lady whom he pro- 
tected at the theatre of Bordeaux.— 
Morning Herald. 


» and show much animation and 
cleverness when pleading a cause in which 
they feel interested. 

The fetishmen, so called from being 





Manners & Customs of all Nations. 
CUMBERLAND HIRINGS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue hirings of Men Servants in Cum- 
berland are very differently conducted 
from other counties. On the market 
days you will see a number of men walk- 
ing about one } yd part of the 
market, assigned for that purpose, with 
straws in their hats, a signal that they 
are without a master. Immediately on 
an engagement taking place, the straw 
is removed from the hat, and a bunch 
of riband waves in its stead; and should 
the servant’s former employer be at the 
market, the new master on receiving a 
satisfactory character, closes the bargain 
with a few shillings; after which the 
delighted rustic hastens to the ale house 
where the successful applicants always 
resort and spend the remainder of the 
day in boisterous festivity. 
W. H. H. 


SUPERSTITION. 

(To the Editor. ) 
In the North Devon Journal of the 8th 
of September, 1831, it is stated that a 
chimney-sweep being about to cleanse a 
chimney in a house in Bartholomew 
Street, in that place, lately occupied by 
a Mrs. Eyres, for an incoming tenant, 
found an obstruction. Upon inspec- 
tion it was ascertained to be a sheep’s 
heart, suspended, and stuck all over 
with pins. I suppuse this to be a 
witchcrafty emblem ; perhaps some cor- 


pposed top supernatural powers, 
are exceedingly artful and full of deceit; 
they infuse into the minds of the people 
the seeds of superstition, with the view 
of being consulted on every nccasion of 
trouble. An individual who has been 
robbed, or has expegenced some other 
calamity, immediately consults a fetish- 
man to discover the thief, or cause of 
the evil; who, after making use of some 
pretended magic art, and having obtain- 
ed answers to questions put by him to 
the applicant, unhesitatingly denounces 
some unfortunate being as the robber or 
witch ; and nothing can exonerate the 
accused, if he be poor, from the charge 
thus imputed to him, although circum- 
stances might tend to prove him inno- 
cent of the crime. The fetishmen, or 
priests, are without difficulty bribed, 
which they accept under the cloak of 
having first consulted the deity, who 
had agreed to receive a certain sum. 
They will also afterwards demand more 
money in the name of the fetish, whom 
they will state as not being satisfied. 
So great is the dread of the natives to 
offend the fetish, that they even pawn 
their own children to raise the means of 
appeasing his wrath ; as if implicit obe- 
dience should not be paid, horrid expe- 
dients are resorted to; and should for- 
giveness be implored, the avenging fetish 
expects a handsome present before he 
is reconciled. 

When a person is afflicted with any 
alarming disease, application for relief is 
made to the fetishman, who, perhaps, 
will order an egg near hatching, or a 
chicken, to be laid on a certain spot in 
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some highway, in order to transfer the 
complaint to the person who might un- 
thinkingly tread upon it. Passengers 
noticing any of these charms lying in 
their way, avoid them with the greatest 
caution, and no one will dare to remove 
them out of the path. 

At Cape Coast, the women, who are 
generally employed on this great occa- 
sion, called the yam custom, (celebra- 
tion of the yam hurvest,) make public 
offerings in # body to the great fetish ; 


which is a large rock lying close to the q' 


walls of the castle. It breaks the great 
waves of the sea that incessantly dash 
against it, and thus preserves the forti- 
fication from injury by the surge. The 
waves come with such fury at times, 
that the spray is sent completely over 
the ramparts. Another great fetish 
which they have is a salt-pond, about a 
mile from, and to the westward of, the 
castle; in which, at certain periods of 
the year, large and delicious mullets are 
taken. Previous to the offering, con- 
sisting generally of yams, eggs, palm- 
oil, and the blood of some animal, being 
made, the women, with their faces and 
limbs chalked, parade the town in a 
body, each carrying her own portion in 
a calabash, or an earthen vessel. They 
then visit the rocky on which they depo- 
sit their oblations ; und no sooner do 
they depart, than the turkey-buzzards, 
apparently aware of what is going on, 
approach and devour the offerings. These 
birds are so very tame that they will 
hardly get out of a person’s way; and 
it is considered a great offence to the 
fetish to destroy any of them. Every 
family of consequence have also their 
own private fetish, which they keep con- 
cealed in their houses, but denote its 
presence there by signs hung outside on 
the doors. This has a great effect in 
deterring thieves from the premises. 
They bury the dead in their houses. 
The death of a member of a family is 
promulgated by discharges of musketry ; 
and the females with their friends pub- 
licly lament the event. On the day ap- 
Pointed for interring the deceased, the 
different branches of the family, with 
their bodies, faces, and limbs chalked, 
and dressed out in all their finery, pa- 
rade the streets separately, following a 
chest containing bottles filled with ardent 
spirits, with a piece of cloth laid on the 
top of the chest, which is carried by a 
= female. In this manner each 
ranch of the family, singing as they 
pees arrive at the place of burial. 
f any of the relations refuse to contri- 
bute to the expenses of the funeral, they 
are for ever after scouted—hence this 


parade of spirits and cloth. The scene 
which takes place, from the profuse use 
of the former both by men and women, 
and their lamentations, added to the 
stunning noise of the drums—the dis- 
charges of musketry, generally over- 
loaded—and the :piercing voices of the 
singing-men, who come at times from 
great distances to partake of the liba- 
tions, and for hire—can better be ima- 
gined than described. These scenes of 
revelry, if the deceased was of conse- 
ce, last frequently for a week ; and 
repetition of it commonly takes place 
every seven years after, which, if possi- 
ble, is still more expensive; and families, 
on such occasions, have been obliged to 
pawn some purt of themselves in order 
to bear the expense. Cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and poultry, are purchnsed, and 
with the assistance afforded by friends, 
the scene of riot is kept up for many 
d 





ays. 

The birth of a child is announced by 
discharges of musketry. The women 
are not confined after the event, but pro- 
ceed in their occupations, as if nothing 
had taken place. When a young fe- 
male becomes marriageable, she is 
dressed out in the gayest manner her 
friends can afford, with a profusion of 
gold ornaments ; and a number of small 
silver keys, hung on a silver ring, is sus- 

ended by a string round her waist, and 
se down low in front of her. She is 
then paraded round the town, to give 
notice that she is marriageable. fhe 
young lady pays visits to all her friends 
and acquaintances, who congratulate 
her on the happy event, and make her 
presents. 

At a certain period when a female is 
pregnant with her first child, sheis taken 
to the sea-side, or to some other place 
where the water is dedicated to the fe- 
tish, and ducked. On her way she is 
pelted by her friends with dirt and filth, 
which she calmly bears, conceiving it an 
honour done her. The ceremony being 
ended, she is clothed in new drapery, 
and returns home amidst shouts of con- 
gratulation.— Literary Gazette. 





She Maturalist. 


LADY VIPER. 

Tue following description of the lady 
viper, is given in La Cépéde’s Natural 
History of serpents :—“ This is one of 
the gentlest and most beautiful of ser- 
pents. Its proportions are more ele- 
gant and delicate than most others ; its 
motions are nimble, though moderate, 
and augment the pleasure which is pro- 
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duced by the beautiful mixture of its 
fine colours. These, however, are only 
two—a fine black, and pure white ; but 
they are so agreeably intermixed und 
contrasted, and so bright, from the high 
polish of the scales, that they please the 
eye more by their simple elegance, than 
those more rich and brilliant colours of 
other species, which are often too splen- 
did and dazzling. ‘The general colour 
of the whole body is white, with rings 
of black on the whole upper surface, 
which reach to the ends of the white 
belly-plates, but grow narrower as their 
ends recede from the back; and most of 
them unite with a longitudinal blackish 
line, which runs along the middle of the 
belly. This line dnd the transverse rings 
are singular, and: somewhat festooned, 
which adds much to the variety and ele- 
gance of the ornament. The top of its 
small head is beautifully variegated with 
black and white, the black predominat- 
ing. The eyes are very small, and sur- 
rounded with black, which augments 
their lustre. According to Linnzus 
this-species has a hundred and eighteen 
large plates, and sixty pairs of -xmall 
plates. The species is very familiar. 
It never attempts to rg from man- 
kind, nor does it even show any fear 
when approached. It seems remark- 
ably sensible to the degree of cold 
which sometimes prevails in the hot cli- 
mates which it inhabits, on which ac- 
count it seeks for warm situations ; and, 
as the smallness of its size, its weakness, 
the beauty of its colours, the gentleness 
of its movements, and innocence of its 
disposition, inspire a fondness for it in 
the Indians, even the females, far from 
having the least fear of it, take it in 
their hands, caress and cherish it. The 
Jadies in Malabar, where it is very com- 
mon, and many other parts of India, are 
careful to warm this delicate little ser- 
pent, when it appears languid during the 
cold weather of the rainy season. They 
place it in their bosoms without any 
dread, nay, even with apparent pleasure, 
and it seems perfectly sensible of their 
kindness. On the other hand, during the 
hot season, these ladies are equally fond 
of this viper, which they fondle for the 
purpose, in their turn, of being refresh- 
ed by the contact of its skin, which is 
so smooth as always to feel cool. When, 
in our temperate regions, the ladies in- 
cline to communicate warmth to their 
delicate limbs, they have recourse to 
animals of greater sensibility, which are 
even more faithful, and more fitted for 
expressing their attachment; but when 
European ladies desire to moderate un- 
pleasent heat, instead of having recourse 
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to cold-blooded animals, like the In- 
dians, they employ insensible substances, 
such as pieces of polished marble, glass, 
or metal. Our ladies cannot see with- 
out terror, the gentle and inoffensive 
serpent of our regions; while in India, 
where there are multitudes of serpents 
that are terrible, either by their size and 
strength, or by their deadly venom, the 
dread which these so properly produce 
is never transferred to wenk and inno- 
cent serpents, such as the lady viper.” 
W.G. C. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
BWublic Journals. 


LINES 
Written in a blank leaf of LaPerouse's Voyages. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Loven Voyager! whose pages had a zest 

More sweet than fiction to my wond’ring breast, 

When, rapt in fancy, many a boyish day 

I track’d his wand'rings o'er the watery way, 

Roam’d rennd the Aleutian isles in waking 
dreams, 

Or pluck’d the fleur-de-lys by Jesso’s streams— 

Or gladly leap’d on that far Tartar strand, 

Where Europe's anchor ne'er bad bit the sand, 

Where — a roving wild tribe cross'’d the 
plain, 

Or human voice broke nature’s silent reign; 

Bat vast and grassy desarts feed the bear, 

Aod sweeping deer-herds dread no hunter's 


snare. 

Sach young delight his real records brought, 
His truth so touch'd romantic springs of thought, 
That all my after-life—his fate and fame, 
Enutwined romance with La Perouse’s name. 


Fair were his ships, expert his gallant crews, 

And glorious was th’ emprize of La Perouse, — 

Humanely glorious! Men will weep for him, 

When many a guilty martial fame is dim : 

He plougb‘d the deep to bind nocaptive's chain, 

Pursued no rapine, strew’d no wreck with slain; 

And, save that in the deep themselves lie low, 

His heroes pluck’d no wreath from human woe, 

*Twas his the earth’s remotest bounds to scan, 

Conciliating with gifts barbaric man— 

Enrich the world’s contemporaneous mind, 

And amplify the picture of mankind. 

Far on the vast Pacific— midst those isles, 

O’er which the earliest morn of Asia smiles. 

He sounded and gave charts to many a shore 

And gulpb of Ocean new to nautic lore ; 

Yet he that led Discovery o’er the wave, 

Still fills himself an undiscovered grave. 

He “—- not back—Conjecture'’s cheek grew 
pale, 

Year after year—in no propitious gale, 

His lilied banner held its homeward way, 

And Science sadden’d at her martyr’s stay. 


An age elapsed—no wreck told where or when 
The chief went down, with all bis gallant men, 
Or whether by the storm and wild sea flood 

He perish’d, or by wilder men of biood— 

The shudd’ring Fancy only guess'd bis doom, 
And Doubt to Sorrow gave but deeper gloom. 


An age elapsed when men were dead or grey, 
Whose hearts bad mouru’d him in theif youthful 


day; 
Fame treed on Mannicolo’s shore at last, 
The boiling surge had mounted o’er bis mast. 
The islesmen told of some surviving men ; 
But Christian eyes beheld them ne’er again. 
Sad bourne of all his toils—with all his band— 
To sleep, beaches shroudless, on a savage 
strand, 
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Yet what is all that fires a bero’s scorn 
Of death ?—the hope to live in hearts unborn: 
Life to the brave is not its fleeting breath, 
But worth—foretasting fame. that follows death. 
That worth bad La Perouse—that meed he won 
He sleeps—his life's long stormy watch is done 
In the great deep, whose boundaries and space 
He measured, Fate ordain'd his resting-place ; 
But bade his fame, like the Ocean rolling o'er 
His relics—visit every earthly shore. 
Fair Science on that Ocean’s azure robe, 
Still writes his name in picturing the globe, 
And paints—(what fairer wreath could Glory 
twine), 

His watery course—a world-encircling line. 

The Metropolitan. 


BLACK WORK. 


Acertain Colonel, old, and poor, and lame, 
And therefore somewhat choleric, and fervent, 
Had advertised for a man-servant, 

And was employ’d in writing, when there came 
Into his room a spruce and dandy footman, 
Who scorn’d to be a boot and shoe-man, 

And therefore ask'd, as he drew near, 

«Pray, sir, who does the black work here ?7— 

« That, sir, I do myself,” the Colonel said, 

And threw his inkstand at the fellow’s head. 

New Monthly Magazine. 





PETER’S NET. 

By the author of “ Elia.”’ 
No. II.—On the total Defect of the fa- 
culty of Imagination, observable in the 
works of modern British Artists. 
Dan. Stuart once told us, that he did 
not remember that he ever deliberately 
walked into the Exhibition at Somerset 
House in his life. He might occasion- 
ally have escorted a party ofladies across 
the way, that were going in; but he 
never went in of his own head. Yet the 
office of the Morning Post newspaper 
stood then just where it does now—we 
are carrying you back, Reader, some 
thirty years—with its gilt-globe-topt 
front facing that emporium of our ar- 
tists’ grand Annual Exposure. We 
sometimes wish, that we had observed 
the same abstinence with Daniel. 

A word or two of D. S. He ever 
appeared to us one of the finest temper- 
ed of Editors. Perry, of the Morning 
Chronicle, was equally pleasant, with 
a dash, no slight one either, of the cour- 
tier. S, was frank, plain, and English 
all over. We have worked for both 
these gentlemen. 

It is soothing to contemplate the head 
of the Ganges; to trace the first little 
bubblings of a mighty river ; 

With holy reverence to approach the rocks, 
Whence glide the streams renowned in ancient 
song. 

Fired with a perusal of the Abyssinian 
Pilgrim’s exploratory ramblings after 
the cradle of the infant Nilus, we well 
remember on one fine summer holyday 
(a “ whole day’s leave’ we called it at 
Christ’s Hospital) sallying forth at rise 


of sun, not very well provisioned either 
for such an undertaking, to trace the 
current of the New River—Middleto- 
nian stream !—to its scaturient source, 
as we had read, in meadows by fair Am- 
well. Gallantly did we commence our 
solitary quest—for it was essential to 
the dignity of a Discovery, that no 
eye of schoolboy, save our own, should 
beam on the detection. By flowery 
spots, and verdant lanes, skirting Horn- 
sey, Hope trained us on in many a baf- 
fling turn ; endless, hopeless meanders, 
as it seemed, or as if the jealous waters 
had dodged us, reluctant to have the 
humble spot of their nativity revealed ; 
till spent, and nigh famished, before set 
of the same sun, we sate down some- 
where by Bowes Farm, near Totten- 
ham, with a tithe of our proposed la- 
bours only yet accomplished; sorely 
convinced in spirit, that that Brucian 
enterprise was as yet too arduous for 
our young shoulders. 

Not more refreshing to the thirsty 
curiosity of the traveller is the tracing 
of some mighty waters up to their shal- 
low fontlet, than it is to a pleased and 
candid reader to go back to the inexpe- 
rienced essays, the first cullow flights 
in authorship, of some established name 
in literature ; from the Gnat which pre- 
luded to the 2neid, to the Duck 


Which Samuel Johnson trod on. 


We ourself—Peter—in whose inevi- 
table Net already Managers, and R. A’s., 
lie caught and floundering—and more 
peradventure shall flounder—were, in 
the humble times to which we have 
been recurring, small Fishermen indeed, 
essaying upon minnows; angling for 
quirks, not men. 

In those days every Morning Paper, 
ag an essential retainer to its establish- 
ment, kept an author, who was bound 
to furnish daily a quantum of witty pa- 
ragraphs. Sixpence a joke—and it was 
thought pretty high too — was Dan. 
Stuart’s settled remuneration in these 
cases. The chat of the day, scandal, 
but, above all, dress, furnished the ma- 
terial. The length of no paragraph 
was to exceed seven lines. Shorter they 
might be, but they must be poignant. 

A fushion of flesh, or rather pink- 
coloured hose for the ladies, luckily 
coming up at the juncture, when we 
were on our probation for the place of 
Chief Jester to S.’s Paper, established 
our reputation in that line. We were 
pronounced a “ capital hand.’’ O the 
conceits which we varied upon red in 
all its prismatic differences ; from the 
trite and obvious flower of Cytherea, to 
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the flaunting costume of the Jady that 
has her sitting upon “ many. waters.” 
Then there was the collateral topic of 
ancles. What an occasion to a truly 
chaste writer, like ourself, of touching 
that nice brink, and yet never tumbling 
over it, of a seemingly ever approxima- 
ting something ‘not quite proper ;” 
while, like a skilful posture-master, 
balancing betwixt decorums and their 
opposites, he keeps the line, from which 
a hair’s-breadth deviation is destruction ; 
hovering in the confines of light and 
darkness, or where “‘ both seem either ;’’ 
a hazy uncertain delicacy; Autolycus- 
like in the Play, still putting off his ex- 
pectant auditory with “ Whoop, do me 
no harm, good man !”” But, above all, 
that conceit arrided us most at the time, 
and still tickles our midriff to remem- 
ber, where, allusively to the flight of 
Astrea—ultima Celestim terras reliquit 
—we pronounced—in reference to the 
stockings still—that Mopesty TakiNne 
HER FINAL LEAVE OF MORTALS, HER 
LasT BLusH WAS VISIBLE IN HER ASe 
CENT TO THE HEAVENS BY THE TRACK 
OF THE GLOWING INSTEP. This might 
be called the crowning conceit ; and was 
esteemed tolerable writing in those days. 
But the fashion of jokes, with all 
other things, passes away; as did the 
transient mode which had so favoured 
us. The ancles of our fair friends in a 
few weeks began to reassume their 
whiteness, and left us scarce a leg to 
stand upon. Other female whims fol- 
lowed, but none, methought, so preg- 
nant, so invitatory of shrewd conceits, 
and more than single meanings. 
Somebody has said, that to swallow 
8ix cross-buns daily consecutively for a 
fortnight would surfeit the stoutest di- 
gestion. But to have to furnish as many 
jokes daily, and that not for a fortnight, 
ut for a long twelvemonth, as we were 
constrained to do, was a little harder 
exaction. ‘Man goeth forth to his 
work until the evening’’—from a rea- 
sonable hour in the morning, we pre- 
sume it was meant. Now as our main 
occupation took us up from eight till 
five every day in the City; and as our 
evening hours, at that time of life, had 
generally to do with any thing rather 
than business, it follows, that the only 
time we could spare for this manufactory 
of jokes— our supplementary livelihood, 
that supplied us in every want beyond 
mere bread and cheese—was exactly 
that of the day which (as we have 
heard of No Man’s Land) may be fitly 
denominated No Man’s Time; that is, 
no time in which a man onght to be up, 
and awake in. To speak more plainly, 
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itis that time, of an hour, or an hour 
and a half’s duration, in which a man, 
whose occasions call him up 80 prepos- 
terously, has to wait for his breakfast. 

O those headaches at dawn of day, 
when at five, or half past five, in sum- 
mer, and not much |ater in the dark 
seasons, we were So , to rise, 
having been perhaps not above four hours 
in bed—(for we were no go-to-beds 
with the lamb, though we anticipated 
the lark ofttimes in her risings—we liked 
a parting cup at midnight, as all young 
men did before these effeminate times, 
and to have our friends about us—we 
were not constellated under Aquarius, 
that watery sign, and therefore incapa- 
ble of Bacchus, cold, washy, bloodless. 
We were none of your Basilian water- 
sponges, nor had taken our degrees at 
Mount Ague—we were right toping 
Capulets, jolly companions, we and they) 
—but to have to get up, as we said be- 
fore, curtailed of half our fair sleep, 
fasting, with only a dim vista of refresh- 
ing Boheain the distance—to be neces- 
sitated to rouse ourselves at the detes- 
table rap of an old hag of a domestic, 
who seemed to take a diabolical plea- 
sure in her announcement that it was 
“time to rise;’? and whose chappy 
knuckles we have often yearned to am- 
ie and string them up at our cham- 

er door, to be a terror to all such un- 
seasonable rest-breakers in future—— 

“« Facil’ and sweet, as Virgil sings, 
had been the ‘ descending’’ of the over- 
night, balmy the first sinking of the 
heavy head upon the pillow; but to get 
up, as he goes on to say, 
revocare gradus, superasque evadere ad auras, 
and to get up moreover to make jokes 
with malice prepended—there was the 
‘¢ Jabour,”’ there the “ work.”’ 

No Egyptian taskmaster ever.devised 
a slavery like to that, our slavery. No 
fractious operants ever turned out for 
half the tyranny, which this necessity 
exercised upon us. Half a dozen jests 
in a day (bating Sundays too), why, it 
seems nothing! We make twice the 
number every day in our lives as a mat- 
ter of course, and claim no Sabbatical 
exemptions. But then they come into 
our head. But when the head has to 
go out to them—when the mountain 
must go to Mahomet— 

Reader, try it for once, only for one 
short twelvemonth. 

It was not every week that a fashion 
of pink stockings came up; but mostly, 
instead of it, some rugged, untractable 
subject ; some topic impossible to be 
contorted into the risible ; some feature, 
upon which no smile could play; some 
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flint, from which no process of inge- 
nuity could procure a distillation. There 
they lay; there your uppointed tale of 
brick-making was set before you, which 
you must finish, with or without straw, 
as it happened. The craving Dragon— 
the Public—like him in Bel’s temple— 
must be fed; it expected its daily ra- 
tions; and Daniel, and ourselves, to do 
us justice, did the best we could on this 
side bursting him, “ taking pitch, and 
fat, and hair, and seething them toge- 
ther, and making lumps thereof.” 
Englishman’s Magazine. 


THE TWO MAIDENS. 
Ye, two lovely, graceful things, 
Like young angels without wings, 
Rich in beauty, ye were sent 
For joy, and yet how different; 
Like the rose and lily’s growth !— 
God in Heaven made you both ! 


Lilien Byrne, that laughing child, 
Sports within the forest wild ; 
Dances by the valley-spring, 
She's a happy, elfin thing! 

Like the eagle's, her dark eye 
Flashes as she passes by ; 

Like a breeze, her curling hair 
Fiutters o’er her shoulders bare ; 
Like the fawn, she frolics bold, 
Bounding o’er the mountains old ; 
Like the lark’s, her joyful tone :— 
Hath she sin and sorrow known ?— 
Like the lark’s, her carol high 
Ringeth to the clear, blue sky. 


Graceful Lady Adeline! 

Glorious is ber beauty’s sheen : 
Large, and deeply blue her eyes, 
As the summer noon-day’s skies ; 
Golden is her braided hair ; 

r is she, sweet maiden, fair ! 
Sculptors, from her form, have thrown 
Grace upon the marble stone ; 

And great painters, from her face, 
Caught the mind’s ethereal grace. 


Lilien Byrne is born to toil; 

She’s a daughter of the soil ; 

Reads no books the learned read,— 
Meets not beauty’s flattering meed ; 
Born for hardship and for care, 
Much to do and much to bear,— 
Born to share the peasant’s lot, 
Yet for this she murmurs not ; 
Does the work her parents tell, 
Tends the sheep upon the fell, 

And draws the water from the well. 


Noble Lady Adeline! 

She among the proud is seen, 
And the King his hand has laid 

On her beautiful, young head. 
She is deck’d with gold and pearl, 
Daughter to an English Earl, 
And ber gentle foot ne’er trod 
Aught rougher than the garden sod— 
And her gentle fingers fall 

On the light keys musica). 

She may sit with studious look, 
Reading many a glorious book, 
For, all poetry hath penned 

Her sweet soul can comprehend— 
And all science hath revealed 

Is to her a fount unsealed, 


Happy Lilien! who can see 

A young, lovely thing like thee, 
Nor thank God, that he has sent 
Beauty to thee with content, 

And a simple pride of heart, 

To keep thee spotless as thou art? 
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And, sweet Lady Adeline, 

Such as thou are rarely seen! 

And seen but to raise the mind 

To spiritual beauty high and kind; 

That darkened yet ethereal grace— 

God’s image inthe human race! M H. 
New Monthly Magazine. 


gaotes of a Reaver. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE, OR THE 
PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE. 
Part XI.—Curious Customs. 
Christening. 

Why is baptism supposed to have had 
its origin from the Deluge ? 

Because it might commemorate the 
world having been purged by water. 
Such is the opinion of Grotius. The 
Jews practised this ceremony on their 
proselytes after circumcision, long be- 
fore the coming of Christ. In the pri- 
mitive times, the. ceremony was per- 
formed by immersion, as it is to this 
day in the Oriental churches, agreeably 
to the original signification of the word, 
which means dipping or plunging. 

Why was clinic, or death-bed baptism, 
formerly common ? 

Because it was the doctrine of many 
of the fathers, that baptism washed away 
all previous sins, and that there was no 
atonement for sins committed after bap- 
tism. On this account many deferred 
that sacrament till they were arrived at 
the last stage of life, and were pretty 
safe from the danger of sinning any 
more. - 

Why, in Scotland were newly-bap- 
tized children passed through a flame ? 

Because their parents believed they 
might thus be preserved from the power 
of evil spirits. The invocation on this 
occasion was—* Let the flame consume 
thee now or never.”? An old Greek 
custom was for gossips to run round the 
fire with the infant in their arms. 

Why did the ancient Irish, at bapti- 
zing their children, only dip their right 
arms in the water ? 

Because it was thought the child 
would then give a deeper and incurable 
blow. Mr. Brand considers this as a 
proof that the whole body of the child 
was anciently commonly immersed in 
the baptismal font. 

We read likewise, that the above peo- 
ple were so given to war, that the mo- 
ther put the first meat into her male in- 
fant’s mouth upon the point of her hus- 
band’s sword, wishing that it might die 
“no otherwise than in war or by the 
sword:” and Mr. Pennant informs us, 
that, in the Highlands, midwives give 
newly born babes a small spoonful of 
earth and of whiskey, as their first food, 
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Grose tells us of a superstition, that a 
child who does not cry when sprinkled 
in baptism, will not live ; and that chil- 
dren prematurely wise are not long- 
lived, that is, rarely reach maturity; a 
notion which we find quoted by Shak- 
speare, and put into the mouth of Richard 
ILf. (see det 11. se. I.) Herrick in his 
Hesperides, hes the following charms 
for children : 


Bring the holy crust of bread, 

Lay it underneath the head; 

Tis a certain charm, to keep 

Hags away when children sleep. 

Let the superstitious wife 

Near the child’s heart lay a knife ; 
Point be up, aud haft be down ; 
(While she gossips in the towne) 
This, ‘mougst other mystic charms, 
Keeps the sleepiug child from barmes. 


Why were children, in Northumber- 
land, when first carried by the nurse to 
visit a neighbour, presented with an egg, 
salt, and fine bread ?, 

Because an egg was a sacred emblem, 
and a gift well adapted to infancy; and 
cakes und salt were used in religious 
rites by the ancients. 

Bryant says, “ an egg containing in 
it the element of life, was thought no 
improper emblem of the ark, in which 
were preserved the rudiments of the fu- 
ture world: hence, in the Dionusiaca, 
and other mysteries, one part of the 
nocturnal ceremony consisted in the 
consecration of an egg; by which was 
signified the world. This seems to have 
been a favourite symbol among many 
nations ; and the Persians said that one 
of their deities formed mankind and en- 
closed them in an egg. In Chelsea 
churchyard, we remember the tomb of 
Sir Hans Sloane, surmounted with the 
mystic symbols of an egg and serpent, 
as emblems of his knowledge and skill. 
The Jews probably adopted the use of 
cakes and salt in religious rites from the 
Egyptians : “* And if thou bring an ob- 
lation of a meat-offering, baken in the 
oven, it shall be unleavened cakes of fine 
flour,’ &c. Levit. ii. 4.—“ With all 
thine offerings thou shalt offer salt.’’ 

Why are stunted and idiotical chil- 
dren called changelings ? 

Because it was popularly believed that 
all the fairy children were a little back- 
ward of their tongue, and seemingly 
idiots; and that such children had been 
changed by the fairies. Mr Pennant, 
speaking of the “ Fairy Oak’? at White- 
ford, relates, that a poor cottager, who 
lived near the oak, had a child who grew 
uncommonly peevish ; the parents attri- 
buted this to the fuiries, and imagined 
that it was a changeling. They took 
the child, put it in a cradle, and left it 
all night beneath the tree, in hopes that 
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the tylwydd tag, or Fairy family, or the 
Fairy Folk, would restore their own 
before morning. When morning came, 
they found the child perfectly quiet, 
and so went away with it, quite con- 
firmed in their belief. 

Why is a piece of coral, with bells, 
&c., given to infants to assist them in 
cutting their teeth ? 

Because an ancient superstition con- 
sidered coral an amulet, or defensative 
against fascination ; for this we have 
the authority of Pliny. It was thought 
too to preserve and fasten the teeth in 
men. Ina Latin work, date 1536, we 
read of coral: “* Wytches tell, that this 
stone withstondeth lyghtenynge. It put- 
teth of lyghtenynge, whirlewynde, tem- 
—= end stormes, fro shyppes and 

ouses that it is in.” Steevens, in his 
notes to Shakspeare, says, ‘ there ap- 
pears to have been an old superstition 
that coral would change its colour and 
look pale, when the wearer of it was 
sick.’’ Plat., in his Jewel House of 
Nature and Art, says, “ Coral is good 
to be hanged about children’s necks, as 
well to rub their gums, as to preserve 
them from the falling sickness - it hath 
also some special sympathy with nature, 
for the best coral, being worn about the 
neck, will turn pale and wan, if the 
party that weurs it be sick, and comes 
to its former colour again, as they re- 
cover health.” In a very rare old work, 
date 1621, in a dialogue relative to the 
dress of a child, we read, the “ Corull 
with the small golden chayne.”’ 

Why were plum- cakes given to young 
children called God’s- Kichells ? 

Because whenever godluthers and 
godmothers were asked a blessing by 
their children, they gave them one of 
these cakes : it is still proverbial in some 
countries, “ Ask me a blessing, and I 
will give you a plum-cake.” We may 
here notice a remarkable Latin super- 
stition, that if a child’s slice of bread 
and butter be let fall with the buttered 
side downwards, it is an unlucky omen; 
if with the other side, lucky. 

Marriage. 

Why is bride-cake used atweddings ? 

Because of its origin in confarreation, 
or a token of the most firm conjunction 
between man and wife, with a cake of 
wheat or barley, from far, (Lutin) bread 
or corn. - Dr. Moffat tells us, that ‘ the 
English, when the bride comes from 
church, are wont to cust wheat upon 
her head.”? Herrick says, speaking to 


the bride : 
While some repeat 
Your praise, aud bless you, spriukling you with 
wheat, 
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{In Yorkshire, the bride-cuke is cut 
into little square pieces, thrown over 
the bride and bridegroom’s head, and 
then put through the ring nine times, 
and afterwards the cake is laid under 
pillows, at night, to cause young per- 
sons todream of theirlovers. Mr. Douce 
says this custom is not peculiar to the 
North of England, but prevails gene- 


rally. 

Why did the common people break the 
piece of gold or silver in token of a ver- 
bal contract of marriage und promises of 
love ? 

Because one‘half might be kept with 
the woman, while the other part re- 
mained with the man. Gay, in his 
“ What d’ye call it,’’ alludes to this 
practice. 

Yet, Justices, permit us, ere we part, 
To SS Ninepence, as you've broke our 

Filbert : (breaking the Ninepence) As this 
divides. thus are we torn in twain. 

Kitty: (Joining the pieces) And, as this 
meets, thus may we meet again. 

Why were certain ideas of good for- 
tune attached to crooked money ? 

Because, in the preceding custom, 
the piece broken between the contract- 
ed lovers must have been a crooked one. 
Thus, in Hudibras : 

Like C dation Ninep crook 

With toand from my love is look’t. 
a circumstance confirmed also in the 
Connoiseur, No. 56, with an additional 
custom, of giving locks of hair woven in 
a true lover’s knot. If, in the course 
of their amour, the mistress gives the 
dear man her hair woven ina true lover’s 
knot, or breaks a crooked ninepence 
with him, she thinks herself assured of 
his inviolate fidelity. This “ bent to- 

ken’’ has not been overlooked by Gay : 

A Ninepence bent 

A token kind to Bumkinet is sent. 

Why was a joint ring a common token 
among betrothed lovers ? 

Because it denoted their mutual con- 
stancy. Dryden, in his play of Don 
Sebastian, date 1690, has the following 
beautiful passage on this custom :-— 

A curious artist wrought ‘em 
With joynts so close as not to be perceiv'd ; 
Yet they are both each other’s counterpart. 
Her part had Juan inscribed, and his had Zayda, 
(You k now these names were theirs) and, in the 


mids 

A heart, divided in two halves, was plac‘d. 
Now, if the rivets ofthose rings inclos’d, 
Fit not each other, I have forg’d this lye: 
But if they join, you must for ever part. 
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A STAGE TRICK. 

AN event new in theatrical history has 
occurred at Milan; the audience have 
been expelled from the grand opera 


house, La Scala, by a couple of regi- 
ments of Austrian soldiers, who, when 
the curtain rose, appeared on the stage 
with muskets pointed at the company 
in the pit. This curious politico-thea- 
trical event is described and accounted 
for in the following manner, by the cor- 
respondent of a French journal. Of 
course the picture is rather highly co- 
loured, but the main features are, I 
have good reason to believe, accurately 
portrayed. How wonderful that such 
an affair should have made so little noise 
beyond the Alps ! — Will the Italians 
continue to bear this ?— Cicero was of 
opinion that the moral state of a people 
might be learnt from the character of 
their music. Judge the Italians by this 
test ;—judge them by their hatred of 
Mozart ; their utter ignorance of Han- 
del and Beethoven, and very slight know- 
ledge of Haydn ; also by their admira- 
tion of Mercadante, Pacini, &c., and 
it will follow that a spirit to resist ty- 
ranny is either dormant or extinct in 
their breasts. 

About two o’clock, on the Corso, 
crowds of pedestrians gravely said to 
each other: ‘‘ We shall meet again to- 
night at La Scala.”” An Austrian 
officer reflected thereupon as much as 
an Austrian can reflect ; he drew forth 
his pencil, for the danger appeared se- 
rious, and made memoranda. 

From eight o’clock the promenaders 
of the Corso, punctual to their rendez- 
vous, resorted to the vestibule of the 
theatre. All the doors of the immense 
playhouse were thrown open: they 
enter! The lustre sparkles ; the boxes 
exude perfumes; the pit exhibits a 
thousand heads ; the orchestra preludes ; 
the spectators clap with impatience : 
they pause. 

Already the iced sherbet circulates in 
the boxes ; the tale of love is suspend- 
ed; admirers yield their seats to hus- 
bands ; the ladies eat; the pit yawns ; 
but the curtain trembles.—‘‘ Ah, mam- 
ma,”’ exclaimed a young Milanese, with 
black eyes, and fine hair, “ what am i 
going to see—an opera or a ballet ?’””»— 
* Both, my dear.’’— I should like a 
serious one best.”’ — “Silence in the 
boxes !”” 

The orchestra plays the overture to 
La Gazza Ladra.— Bravo! bravo !— 
The pit applaud with the feet,—the la- 
dies with their voices and fans. It re- 
sembles a concert. Happy Milanese ! 
At length the curtain rises. Where are 
the decorations? Wait !— behold the 
performers !—Two Regiments of Hun- 
garian Grenadiers! they take aim at the 
immense crowd, The soldiers’ eyes 
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and fusils are turned towards the bosoms 
of men, and women, and children! 
Pit, boxes, orchestra, all fly — they 
scream, they shout, they are breathless 
—they knock down each other to escape 
being felled by the soldiers! “ Is any 
one killed ??,—* God be thanked !”,— 
But in the passages, at all the outlets, 
the Germans have mounted guard, 
threatening every one. The pit rise; 
swords ure immediately at their breasts : 
the ladies fuint—they are overwhelmed. 
All the assembly are made prisoners in 
a body. “ To the Spitzberg prison with 
them ! — To the fortress of Muncaez 
with all this canaille !?’— Harmonicon. 


MUSICAL TEST OF THE FEMALE VOICE. 


Tue influence of the temper upon tone 
deserves much consideration. Habits of 
querulousness or iil-nature wil] commu- 
nicate a cat-like quality to the singing, 
as infallibly as they give a peculiar qua- 
lity to the speaking voice. That there 
really exists amiable tones is not an un- 
founded opinion. In the voice there is 
no deception; it is, to many, the index 
of the mind, denoting moral qualities ; 
and it may be remarked, that the low, 
soft tones of gentle and amiable beings, 
whatever their musical endowments may 
be, seldom fail to please; besides which, 
the singing of ladies indicates the culti- 
vation of their taste generally, and the 
embellishment of the mind. For an in- 
stant compare the vulgarity of a ballad- 
singer, her repulsive tone of voice and 
hideous graces, to the manner of an 
equally uncultivated singer in good so- 
ciety; or watch the treatment of a 
pretty melody from the concert-room, 
at the west end of London, until it 
reaches the ears from under the parlour 
window, and observe how it gains some- 
thing new of vulgarity with every fresh 
degradation.— Ibid. 


The Gatherer. 


A svapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHAKSPEARE. 








FLATTERERS OF NAPOLEON. 
Arter Napoleon’s return from Auster- 
litz, Denon presented him with silver 
medals illustrative of his victories. The 
first represented a Frenc' engle tearing 
an English leopard.  What’s this ?”” 
asked the emperor. Denon explained. 
“‘ Thou rascally flatterer, you say that 
the French eagle crushes the English 
leopard ; yet I cannot put a fishing-boat 
to sea that is not taken: I tell you it is 
the leopard that strangles the eagle. 
Melt down the medal, and never bring 
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me such another.” 


He found similar 
fault with the medalof Austerlitz. “Put 
Battle of Austeflitz on one side, with 
the date; the French, Russian, and 
Austrian eagles, on the other, without 


distinction. Posterity will distinguish 
the vanquished.”—Cabinet Cyclopedia 
Vol. XXII. 





SCOTTISH PEERAGE. 


THE present number of Scottish Peers 
are 89; viz. 9 Dukes, 3 Marquesses, 
45 Earls, 6 Viscounts, and 26 Barons. 
‘There are likewise four peerages vested 
in the persons of females, peeresses in 
their own right. - G.C. 





8IR NICHOLAS BACON LOST HIS LIFE 
THROUGH CIVILITY. 

‘* He was under the hands (says Mallet) 
of his barber, and the weather being 
sultry, had ordered a window before 
him to be thrown open. As he was 
become very corpulent, he presently 
fell asleep in the current of tresh air 
that was blowing in upon him, and 
awaked after some time distempered all 
over. ‘ Why,’ said he to the servant, 
‘did you suffer me to sleep thus ex- 
posed?’ The fellow replied that, « he 
durst not presume to disturb him.’ 
* Then (said the Lord Keeper) by your 
civility I lose my life ;? and so removed 
into his bed-chamber, where he died a 
few days after.” P.T. W. 





EPIGRAM. 

Waterne thro’ Smithfield on a market 
day, 

“ By Jove” cries Tom, ** we’ve come & 
beastly way !” 





In Barnet Church Yard. 


In hopes of a joyful Resurrection 
at the last Day, Here lies the Body 
of GeorgeGoldwire who died July 6,1753, 
and what manner of man he was, 
that Day will certainly discover. 
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